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I n the late 1980s researchers began to notice that the Africa region 
contained an anomaly. While most of the region was struggling 
through the first stages of a prolonged recession marked by stag¬ 
nation, industrial regression, and large debts, Mauritius was export¬ 
ing its way into the ranks of upper-middle income countries. As world 
trade began to recover from the shocks of the oil crisis, inflation, and 
high interest rates, Mauritius was able to ride the tide of expansion, 
with annual growth rates reaching 7-8 percent. Shifting commodity 
prices have given such temporary growth booms to other small de¬ 
veloping countries, but few have been able to parlay a boom into a 
sustained industrial transition. Indeed, in much of the analysis of sub- 
Saharan Africa, the idea still survives that countries and regions are 
relegated to a marginal role in the global economy by forces outside 
their control. Why was Mauritius different? 

Mauritius did not follow a conventional route to this unusual perfor¬ 
mance. As in similar but better-known cases of East Asian countries, 
debates are heated about the factors that explain the success of 
Mauritius. Is it an advertisement for an open market and small gov¬ 
ernment? Or does Mauritius confirm the advantages of strategic eco¬ 
nomic planning by the state? Without discarding either of these pos- 
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sible explanations, there is a third possibility: government and busi¬ 
ness have worked together closely to shape the way Mauritius en¬ 
gages with the global economy. This strategic engagement has taken 
place for the most part outside of the country: joint missions to at¬ 
tract and recruit foreign investment, active promotion of an enlarged 
regional platform for Mauritian business, and efforts to shape the 
rules of global trade in multilateral forums. What is particularly un¬ 
usual about these efforts is that they have been jointly spearheaded 
by the private sector and the government. Without wasting scarce 
resources, the government's diplomatic, economic, and political 
weight is tightly focused on constructing external advantages for the 
island. 

Mauritius is a densely populated Indian Ocean nation, one of several 
in the Mascarene island chain. Dependent on sugar for almost all of 
its exports, and with high unemployment, steep population growth, 
and a multiethnic population that had experienced some ethnic un¬ 
rest, the future did not look promising in the period immediately 
following independence in 1968. However, within a few years the 
country experienced rapid growth in manufacturing for export, pri¬ 
marily in garments and textiles. At the same time, the domestic manu¬ 
facturing sector also grew, as did financial services and tourism. In¬ 
formation technology is the next target, and the government has con¬ 
structed several incubators to attract investment into cyber-indus¬ 
tries and related services. 

Explaining Growth 

Between 1979 and 1986, both the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund were actively involved in a series of stabilization and 
structural adjustment programs in Mauritius. As a result of these pro¬ 
grams, Mauritius enacted outward-oriented reforms to make the coun¬ 
try less protectionist, reducing some of its extensive government con¬ 
trols and interventions. Looking back on the contributions of these 
adjustment programs to Mauritian performance, a 1989 World Bank 
report said that Mauritius "had implemented a program of stabiliza¬ 
tion and structural adjustment which succeeded in creating an eco¬ 
nomic environment in which most of the preconditions for sustained, 
export-led growth were satisfied." 1 In particular, the report pointed 
to trade and exchange-rate regime liberalization, reductions in price 
controls, and restraints on wages and government spending as core 
elements of the policy framework and the key to the high growth 
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rates, measures similar to the prescriptions of the Washington Con¬ 
sensus. Many Mauritians agreed with the World Bank's analysis, as 
did the World Trade Organization, which noted that "Mauritius's 
structural adjustment programs of the 1980s had laid the foundation 
for a decade of high growth." 2 

There is much evidence to support this interpretation. Mauritius 
clearly has an outward-oriented approach to trade. During the 1980s, 
Mauritius underwent considerable market-oriented liberalization 
along the lines commonly required by international financial institu¬ 
tions. Mauritius successfully carried out five successive IMF agree¬ 
ments between 1980 and 1986, and received two structural adjust¬ 
ment loans from the World Bank. Stabilization policies followed the 
pattern common to countries receiving loans from the World Bank 
and the IMF, and they were a clear success. Mauritius devalued the 
rupee several times in the period between 1979 and 1983, a critical 
approach to maintaining a competitive, outward-oriented economy. 
The government adopted austerity policies and restrained wage in¬ 
creases below the inflation rate. In addition, the government cut taxes 
on companies, personal income, and sugar exports. Cuts were made 
in rice and flour subsidies and the prices of a number of commodi¬ 
ties that had been controlled by the government were liberalized in 
1985. Between 1985 and 1987, protection for local firms was reduced, 
quotas were removed, and there was some liberalization of access to 
foreign exchange. 

However, there is also strong evidence that Mauritius's success was 
more a case of state intervention than neoliberalism. 3 Stabilization 
policies focus on adjusting to a shortfall in revenues or foreign ex¬ 
change. Mauritius has a long history of needing to adjust to short¬ 
falls like this, and much experience in negotiating the necessary bud¬ 
get cuts and other policy changes. Dependent on sugar exports but 
subject to periodic droughts and cyclones, not to mention instability 
in the market price for sugar, the colonial government had tightened 
its belt many times before to address towering deficits and debt. 

There is also limited evidence that liberalization itself contributed 
to Mauritius's industrial transformation. Export processing zones 
(EPZs) were the most significant source of the industrial exports pro¬ 
duced on the island. Located around the island, these bonded facto¬ 
ries in effect enjoyed a free trade policy regime. They began produc¬ 
ing for export in the 1970s and took off in the 1980s when the coun- 
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try stabilized. The tax cuts did not affect this growth, as EPZ firms 
had the incentive of a tax holiday. 4 Trade liberalization also did not 
affect this since the EPZ area already imported all of its inputs duty¬ 
free. Furthermore, the liberalization that Mauritius has undertaken— 


in trade, price controls, bank 
interest rates, and the govern¬ 
ment requirements for prior¬ 
ity allocation of bank cred¬ 
its—has either been gradual or 
took place after the main pe¬ 
riod of industrial export ex¬ 
pansion. In fact, successive 


Mauritius sought to construct global 

TIES AND NETWORKS THAT WOULD PROVIDE A 
MORE ADVANTAGEOUS INTERNATIONAL 


ENVIRONMENT. 


governments have avoided complying with many of the conditions 
imposed by the World Bank and the IMF in the late 1970s and 1980s. 
Moreover, the government established three new state-owned enter¬ 
prises during the structural adjustment period and privatized none. 

In short, successive governments managed the macroeconomic ba¬ 
sics well, but liberalization was much spottier. Instead, what we see 
is a sustained and consistent pattern of efforts to manage external 
markets. That is, Mauritius sought to construct global ties and net¬ 
works that would provide a more advantageous international envi¬ 
ronment. Mauritius could have remained a poor, dependent commod¬ 
ity producer, but it did not. We need to understand how and why. 
Strategic global engagement provides part of the answer. 

There are multiple ways in which Mauritians have actively constructed 
formal and informal international linkages. Four cases in particular 
illustrate these strategic ties: the colonial origins of these institution¬ 
alized practices, which have their roots in the Mauritian sugar indus¬ 
try and its ties to Great Britain; the establishment of the export pro¬ 
cessing zone in 1970 and the promotion of the zone to Asian busi¬ 
nesses; the active expansion of Mauritius's informal economic zone 
into the mainland of the African continent; and the pursuit of trade 
preferences in the United States through the Africa Growth and Op¬ 
portunity Act. 

Sugar and Preferential Access 

The origins of this pattern of strategic engagement extend back into 
the colonial period. Already in the early nineteenth century the world 
sugar market was characterized by various import restrictions, pref- 
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erential arrangements, and price supports. In the eighteenth century, 
Jamaica and the West Indies were the principal sources of sugar im¬ 
ports to the UK, and they enjoyed a preferential sugar tariff. This 
preference was abolished in 1825, and production in Mauritius re¬ 
sponded robustly. By the mid-nineteenth century, Mauritius was the 
single largest producer of sugar in the British Empire. 5 When the re¬ 
peal of the Corn Laws in 1846 heralded the start of the era of free 
trade in the UK, colonial sugar preferences were threatened, and eight 
years later they were removed entirely. The impact on planters in the 
colonies and on the British sugar refining industry was enormous, 
particularly as European countries were subsidizing exports of their 
own overproduction of beet sugar. From an average of 70,000 tons 
per year from 1870 to 1874, exports from Mauritius to the UK plunged 
to an average of only 12,000 tons annually from 1880 to 1894. 

Colonial planters and sugar refiners joined together to lobby parlia¬ 
ment against free trade. Although the Mauritius Chamber of Agricul¬ 
ture had periodically stationed a representative in London since 1856, 
it established a permanent office there in 1915. 6 Several rounds of 
international agreements attempted to find a solution to the prob¬ 
lem of cartels, subsidized overproduction, and consequent low world 
prices. Employing conventions like quotas, voluntary export restric¬ 
tions, and limits on production repeatedly failed to produce a sus¬ 
tainable system. What they did accomplish, however, was to clarify 
that sugar would be a matter for skillful diplomacy and would not be 
left to the ebb and flow of global markets. 

The lobbying skills of Mauritian negotiators were thus honed in an 
environment in which distortions made it difficult to know which 
countries could actually be competitive under free market conditions. 
In periods when world prices were high—such as during World War 
II and the decade or so thereafter—these agreements provided con¬ 
suming countries like the UK with relatively cheap sugar. When world 
prices were low, consumers in effect paid higher prices for their im¬ 
ports. For exporters enjoying these arrangements, the benefits could 
be quite substantial. Such was the case for Mauritius. 

The two most important conventions for Mauritius have been the 1951 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement (CSA), antedated to January 1, 
1950, and the Sugar Protocol attached to the Lome Convention in 
1975. The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement allocated quotas to Com¬ 
monwealth producers for entry into Commonwealth consumption 
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markets. Prices were guaranteed for the first two years and negoti¬ 
ated thereafter. In general, however, prices were well above those 
prevailing on world markets. Mauritius had a price-guaranteed quota 
of 335,000 tons under the CSA. The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
lasted for nearly twenty-five years, during which most of its signato¬ 
ries became independent. As 


The practice in Mauritius of the private 

SECTOR WORKING WITH THE GOVERNMENT TO 
HELP SHAPE INTERNATIONAL TRADING AND 
INVESTMENT DECISIONS HAS VERY DEEP ROOTS. 


the UK negotiated its January 
1, 1973, entry into the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community 
(EEC), it also negotiated the 
inclusion of the Common- 

_ wealth Sugar Agreement as an 

annex to the Lome Conven¬ 
tion, which established special preferences and aid for the smallest 
and least developed former European colonies in Africa, the Carib¬ 
bean, and the Pacific (the "ACP" countries). As the Lome Convention 
negotiations were concluding in late 1973, world sugar prices rock¬ 
eted upward because of a combination of supply shortages, specula¬ 
tion, and consumption increases. 7 This forced the ACP countries, 
former beneficiaries of the CSA, to decide in a situation of strong 
free market prices whether to agree to lock in promises to deliver 
fixed amounts of sugar to Europe at prices indexed to the EEC price, 
and if so, what amount to agree to deliver. In response, countries 
made different decisions. Jamaica, which previously had the largest 
CSA quota, negotiated a reduction from 797,000 tons to 118,300 tons. 
Fiji, Malawi, and Mauritius increased their quotas, which left 
Mauritius as the new leader with an increased quota of 487,000 tons. 

The Sugar Protocol brought the Mauritian government, the Sugar 
Syndicate, and the Chamber of Agriculture into annual negotiations 
that led to a close relationship with the major British sugar refiner 
Tate and Lyle. As a historian of Tate and Lyle noted, "It is striking to 
note that each time the ACP countries negotiated the price of sugar 
for the coming year in Brussels, they had had previous consultations 
with Tate and Lyle in London." 8 These consultations and the bargain¬ 
ing that happened annually over price and other factors were impor¬ 
tant enough for the sugar industry in Mauritius that it—alone among 
the ACP countries—added another office in Brussels. As a former min¬ 
ister of agriculture in Mauritius noted, "The negotiations for preserv¬ 
ing the integrity and substance of the Protocol have also gradually 
become more complex and arduous....[Tjhese negotiations will con¬ 
tinue to demand from the ACP States all the skills they can muster." 9 
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Thus, the practice in Mauritius of the private sector working with 
the government to help shape international trading and investment 
decisions has very deep roots. In the late 1940s, the Chamber of 
Agriculture's representative in London, Sir Philippe Raffray, led the 
delegation from Mauritius in negotiating the CSA. 10 These private 
sector representatives consulted regularly with the colonial adminis¬ 
tration and later the independent government of Mauritius. A mem¬ 
oir prepared by Sir Guy Sauzier, the Chamber of Agriculture's repre¬ 
sentative in London, is instructive: 

In addition to my activity in Great Britain, I 
decided to pay regular visits to Brussels and 
to Paris to meet officials of the EEC Com¬ 
mission and representatives of beet sugar 
producers and beet growers. At the same 
time, I suggested to the Prime Minister, Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, that he should 
organize a high level tour of the capitals of 
the Common Market, in order to meet high- 
ranking Ministers and officials, and put our 
case to them. 11 

The high-level tour included two private-sector representatives from 
the sugar industry. Sauzier was later made Mauritius's official repre¬ 
sentative to the EEC and, as he remarked, "I was thus able to act in a 
dual capacity as representative of the private sector as well as of the 
Government." 12 The negotiations over the Sugar Protocol shaped sub¬ 
sequent state-society relations and contributed to the country's un¬ 
usual ability to influence the rules of global trade, and to construct 
networks of economic advantage. As a Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry official put it recently, "It is now clear that the partnership 
struck between government and the private sector at the time of [the 
Sugar Protocol negotiations] was a defining moment of the economic 
history of post-independence Mauritius." 13 

The EPZ and Asian Business Networks 14 

Chinese merchants arrived in Mauritius while the island was still 
under French control, setting up shops and, on several occasions, 
planting tea. After the British takeover, Chinese immigration in¬ 
creased. By 1850 there were several thousand Chinese on the island 
who dominated the small shops in Port Louis and the rural areas. 15 A 
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Chinese Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1908, and the Chi¬ 
nese began to establish some of the country's first factories before 
and after the turn of the century. 16 The Chinese population maintained 
contacts with their ancestral villages in mainland China for family 
visits and to bring spouses back to Mauritius. As other villagers 
settled in other parts of Asia, family networks expanded to connect 
Mauritian Chinese to their kin throughout Asia. With the advent of 
communist rule in China, many of these relatives fled to Hong Kong 
and Taiwan, which made family connections particularly strong in 
those two areas. 


The establishment of the EPZ in 1970, and its subsequent success, is 
directly tied to these Asian networks. As independence drew near 
for Mauritius in 1968, the idea of manufacturing for export gained 
hold in the business community.! One of those who pushed for the 
establishment of an EPZ was Sir Edouard Lim Fat, a university pro¬ 
fessor in engineering and a member of a prominent industrialist fam- 
i ily.jLim Fat's in-laws had fled the area around the southern Chinese 
city of Canton (now Guangzhou) to settle in Taiwan, where he and 
his family visited frequently. 17 Along with other Mauritians, Lim Fat 
seized on the idea of the EPZ, which he had seen in operation in Asia. 
[ He also traveled to Puerto Rico to study its EPZ, one of the first out- 
l side of Asia. Once the Export Processing Zones Act was passed in 
December 1970, Chinese Mauritians began to promote investment and 
joint ventures, "taking advantage of numerous personal contacts in 
these Far Eastern lands" to promote the EPZ "with ceaseless mis¬ 
sionary zeal." 18 The Lim Fat family established one of the first three 
EPZ factories with a partner Lim Fat met in Hong Kong. 19 Former 
Cabinet Minister Sir Jean Ah Chuen was another early investor in the 
EPZs. 20 Sir Jean Ah Chuen's sister was married to a businessman from 
Hong Kong who was the honorary consul for Mauritius there. Using 
his contacts, the Ah Chuen family established several EPZ factories, 
including two joint ventures with Hong Kong firms. 

/ Sino-Mauritian business networks helped ensure that in the first de- 
i cade of operation some 60 percent of the capital investment in the 
‘^EPZ came from Hong Kong. 21 Other investment came from Taiwan, 
Malaysia, and Singapore. The appeal of Mauritius as a destination 
for capital from the overseas Chinese network in Hong Kong and 
elsewhere was clear: "The Hong Kong investor who comes here does 
not feel so much like a stranger as he would in Africa. He sees Chi¬ 
nese faces, he eats Chinese food, [and] his wife has someone to talk 
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to." 22 While Asian business networks brought capital to Mauritius, 
they also brought ideas and transferred technology and know-how. 

In many cases local investors had been joint venture partners or had 
been employed by Asian firms located in the Mauritian EPZ. The 
knowledge they gained from close contact with experienced produc¬ 
ers and from their marketing stood them in good stead when they 
launched their own firms, sometimes as subcontractors to their origi¬ 
nal employers. 

Although Chinese business networks were grounded in societal link¬ 
ages, the Mauritian government also played a central role in nurtur¬ 
ing Asian investment. Both the private sector and the Mauritian gov¬ 
ernment recruited Asian investors. For example, in 1983 the prime 
minister gave two promotional seminars in Hong Kong to advertise 
Mauritius with full knowledge that Hong Kong industrialists were 
concerned about the future of Hong Kong. Government leaders made 
numerous trips to Asia to court investors, and regulations were 
changed to facilitate investment. By 2000, Mauritius had concluded 
twelve treaties with Asian countries to avoid double taxation; among 
other sub-Saharan African countries, only South Africa came close to 
this total with five. 23 Between 1986 and 1993, three Asian countries 
joined the two former colonial powers, France and the UK, as the top 
five sources of foreign investment in Mauritius. 24 

Although Asian investment has declined over the past decade, as of p) 
2001 the largest foreign-owned firms and joint ventures in the EPZ 
were still those established by investors from Hong Kong: Novel Tex¬ 
tiles, Sentosa Enterprises, the Esquel Group, Sinotex, Goodlands, and 
Star Knitwear, among others. 25 A Singaporean firm made one of the 
decade's largest investments in Mauritius: the Port Louis racetrack. 26 
Chinese business organizations and firms in Mauritius continue to 
promote contacts and connections with their counterparts in Asia. For 
instance, meetings are often held with the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of Malaysia—largely a Chinese organization— 
to propose joint ventures in Namibia, Botswana, Mozambique, and 
Madagascar. 27 The government and the Chinese community continue 
to cooperate in nurturing their Asian networks. Lim Fat, for example, 
was made Chairman of the Mauritius Freeport Authority in 1992 and 
used his contacts to promote Asian investment in service-oriented 
Freeport as a gateway to African markets. In a new twist to the Asian 
ties, some Mauritian firms have now started to invest in China. 
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Investing in Africa 

Although only a minority of Mauritians are of African origin, and 
more than two-thirds have closer ethnic ties to South Asia, there has 
long been an active interest among propertied families in economic 
ties with the rest of Africa. Many of the prominent Franco-Mauritian 
plantation-owning families had invested in sugar and agriculture in 

South Africa and Rhodesia 
(now Zimbabwe) before inde- 
Both the private sector and the Mauritian pendence, and this continued 
government recruited Asian investors. after 1968. The Mauritius 

_ Chamber of Commerce and 

Industry maintained a repre¬ 
sentative in South Africa to promote its interests during the apart¬ 
heid period, and the government itself rowed against the tide of 
breaking off ties with South Africa after independence, saying, "We 
hate apartheid just like any other African country. But business is, of 
course, a different matter." 28 This pragmatic approach was dubbed 
"eating the banana from both ends." 

In the period immediately after independence, however, Mauritius 
did little to promote economic ties with sub-Saharan Africa. Mauritius 
did join the Organization for African Unity (OAU), and the new gov¬ 
ernment quickly initiated a request to be included in one of the French- 
sponsored African regional organizations, the African and Malagasy 
Common Organization (OCAM). The latter move was at least strate¬ 
gic and directed toward Europe. Mauritius was able to parlay this 
membership into French sponsorship of its special association with 
the EEC in 1972. This gave the country dual sponsorship from France 
and the UK when the EEC was negotiating the terms of the Lome 
Convention and the attached Sugar Protocol. Otherwise, Mauritius 
did not establish any embassies on the African continent for nearly a 
decade, and when it did begin to form linkages, they were largely 
commercial in nature. 

In 1982 a government team launched the Indian Ocean Rim Initia¬ 
tive, the first direct effort to tie Mauritius more closely to its island 
neighbors. In the late 1990s, Paul Berenger, who later became prime 
minister, served as a "roving ambassador" to promote business links 
with the Seychelles for Mauritian investment in tourism, Madagas¬ 
car for investment in export processing, and Mozambique for invest¬ 
ment in sugar. Over time, the country became a member of the Com¬ 
mon Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) and the 
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Southern African Development Community (SADC), and established 
embassies in five African countries. These regional ties brought the 
government and the business class closer together. The first time the 
government invited the Chamber of Commerce and Industry to join 
the government team in diplomatic negotiations was over the SADC 
Trade Protocol in 1995. 

Madagascar was the first major target for Mauritian business. Geo¬ 
graphically close, and with vastly more land and people, the "Big 
Island" drew the interest of Mauritian firms in the EPZ who were 
finding that the rapid wage increases in the late 1980s were resulting 
in lost orders at the lower end of the garment market. Floreal, one of 
the largest garment manufacturers in Mauritius and a subsidiary of 
the large Mauritian conglomerate CIEL Group, was the first Mauritian 
firm to venture into Madagascar. In 1989 Floreal began to shift its T- 
shirt business to Madagascar, keeping the higher end woolen sweater 
factories in Mauritius. Thirty to forty Mauritian companies were op¬ 
erating in the MFZ just before the 2002 political crisis in Madagascar, 
and many more left as the crisis stretched on for months. 

Since 1994, Mauritian companies have invested in services, tourism, 
banking, agri-business, and manufacturing in Comoros, Mali, Kenya, 
Seychelles, Cote d'Ivoire, Chad, Rwanda, Malawi, Tanzania, and 
South Africa. Mauritius Telecom partnered with France Telecom and 
others to invest in a Cameroon mobile phone project. The State In¬ 
surance Company of Mauritius (SICOM) signed a contract to restruc¬ 
ture Emose, Mozambique's state-run insurance company. The 
privatization of Mozambique's state-owned sugar plantations and 
refineries drew the interest of Mauritian investors as well. A consor¬ 
tium of three largely Franco-Mauritian conglomerates with their roots 
in the Mauritian sugar industry—WEAL, Mon Loisir, and ENL—pur¬ 
chased the Marromeu sugar refinery and plantation. Another group 
of Indo-Mauritians joined with the Mauritius Agricultural Coopera¬ 
tive Federation to explore investing in the Companhia do Buzi sugar 
refinery and 20,000 hectares of land. By 2003 Mauritius was the larg¬ 
est investor in Mozambique. 29 CIEL invested in a sugar estate and 
mill in the Kilimanjaro region of Tanzania, and Harel Freres purchased 
shares in two sugar complexes in Cote d'Ivoire, only to have one of 
them occupied by rebel soldiers shortly afterward. 

The growing interest is accompanied by continued concerns about 
political instability in the region. Many of the countries in which 
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Mauritians have invested have been hit by coups, attempted coups, 
and political unrest. These developments, as a recent editorial com¬ 
mented, "have shaken the confidence of Mauritians in the region. But 
[Mauritians] have no choice. [They] must deal with it, because the 
region is a card that [they] simply must play in the game of...economic 
development." 30 

U.S. Trade Preferences 

In December 1994 the U.S. Congress asked President Bill Clinton to 
develop legislation that would promote the integration of African 
countries into the world economy. Ultimately, this would become the 
Africa Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA). From the beginning, 
the act was intended to encourage economic and political reforms in 
Africa by rewarding reformers with preferential access to the U.S. 
market. As the bill was negotiated, Mauritius organized support from 
other African countries and businesses interested in the passage of 
an Africa trade bill. 31 Over time, the joint efforts of the government 
and the private sector led to the construction of a strong transnational 
coalition to help shape and promote the passage of the bill that be¬ 
came AGOA in 2000. 

The United States had already become one of the largest markets for 
Mauritian garment exporters at a time when U.S. businesses were 
also worried about the impact of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement on the domestic market. With only a tiny staff—one am¬ 
bassador and three diplomats—the Mauritian embassy was still able 
to extend its influence through the partnerships forged not only with 
the private sector at home in Mauritius, but also with other African 
embassies and governments and their business associations. Begin¬ 
ning in the summer of 1995, Mauritian embassy officials and busi¬ 
nessmen worked together with staffers in Congress to strategize about 
the contents of the bill and how they could get it passed. 32 

The embedded connections between the government and the private 
sector were very close throughout this effort. In Mauritius, the Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce presided over a "High Powered Com¬ 
mittee" on AGOA, which met monthly to connect key ministerial of¬ 
ficials with representatives from the Joint Economic Council, the 
Mauritius Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and various private 
sector firms. 33 However, most of the hard promotion of AGOA was 
done in Washington. 
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The embassy supported the founding of the Mauritius-United States 
Business Association (MUSBA) in 1995. The president of the MUSBA 
was Washington lawyer Paul Ryberg, whose firm represented the in¬ 
terests of the Mauritius Sugar Syndicate in the 1969 allocation of sugar 
quotas in the U.S. market. Ryberg worked with Peter Craig, the 
embassy's trade commissioner, and Maurice Vigier de la Tour, presi¬ 
dent of the Mauritius Export Processing Zone Association and a high- 
level official with the large manufacturer Floreal, as the country's 
AGOA team. Ryberg and Craig also served as editors of the Mauritius- 
U.S. Trade Bulletin, a publication issued by MUSBA. Prime Minister 
Ramgoolam traveled to Washington several times to help lobby for 
the bill. This close partnership blurred the boundaries between the 
private and public sector, and it was extremely effective. U.S. con¬ 
gressional staff who worked with the Mauritians to get the bill passed 
called the Mauritians "indispensable....They were extremely well or¬ 
ganized," and said, "Their people are really top notch." 34 

The highly visible position Mauritius took to promote the trade bill 
brought unwelcome attention from the bill's opponents—particularly 
the American Textile Manufacturers Institute—who began a campaign 
to discredit Mauritius as "not really African," and merely a platform 
for Asian industrialists. 35 The Mauritians realized they needed part¬ 
ners on the African mainland, and in 1999 MUSBA established an¬ 
other group to aid in the lobbying effort: the African Coalition for 
Trade (ACT). Ryberg, who also served as the president of ACT, noted 
that, "MUSBA and ACT will lobby Congress in tandem in support of 
the Africa Bill, and we hope that ACT's relatively broader constitu¬ 
ency will give it enhanced credibility in its dealings with Congress." 36 
Over time, ACT's credibility began to grow in the United States as 
business associations and private firms from Botswana, Cote d'Ivoire, 
Kenya, Lesotho, Madagascar, Malawi, Mozambique, Senegal, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe joined the coalition. 
Indeed, the passage of the Africa Growth and Opportunity Act, and 
the subsequent two major revisions, AGOA II and AGOA III, drew 
Mauritius closer to the mainland of sub-Saharan Africa, where the 
government and the private sector were already expanding their eco¬ 
nomic and diplomatic reach. 

Successful Strategic Engagement 

In June 2004 the Mauritian minister of foreign affairs, international 
trade, and regional cooperation addressed the eleventh meeting of 
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the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) in Brazil. "The results of globalization/' he said, "are what 
we make of it....[Success] requires a process of sustained engagement 
of all the actors themselves, including states, international organiza¬ 
tions, business and civil society." 37 The examples above show how 
Mauritius—small, vulnerable, and distant from all of its markets— 
has nonetheless fostered this strategic engagement. 

Several factors made this strategic engagement possible. A long his¬ 
tory of colonial experience with the construction of the sugar market 
showed Mauritians that markets were often constructed to suit some 
interests and disadvantage others. Mauritian exporters learned that 
although they were small, they could sometimes shape the markets 
that were critical to their products. Another determinant was that 
after independence political leaders made use of the domestic bour¬ 
geoisie instead of suppressing, exiling, or expropriating them. The 
government used the networks and contacts of local business to bring 
in investment and to negotiate trade deals. Although well-established 
Chinese and Indian business networks exist in other African coun¬ 


tries, few of these govern¬ 
ments have been able to lever¬ 
age international contacts and 
networks. In contrast, they 
have suppressed and, in the 
case of Uganda under Idi 


Trust was built slowly through several 

DECADES OF TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Amin, even expelled Asian entrepreneurs. Another important element 
for strategic engagement was democracy. The government of 
Mauritius has a long tradition of consensus building and regular con¬ 
sultation with major societal groups. This was the case even during 
the colonial period. 

These norms facilitated the forging of partnerships, but the bonds 
were not automatic. Trust was built slowly through several decades 
of trial and error. During this process government and business saw 
the utility of mutual engagement. The private sector in particular saw 
the potential rewards that lay in assisting government policy analy¬ 
ses by transcending special interests to speak with one voice through 
the Joint Economic Council. All of this suggests that, at least in the 
case of Mauritius, the institutional prerequisites for strategic engage¬ 
ment were not formed overnight. As with any social capital, indi¬ 
vidual beneficial interactions accumulate and generate momentum 
for national improvement. 
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STRATEGIC ENGAGEMENT 


The challenge for others is not to follow in the footsteps of Mauritius. 
Other countries have had different colonial experiences resulting in 
different starting points, and global markets today are different from 
what they were nearly four decades ago. Yet the rewards of strategic 
engagement are just as relevant today. The economic success of 
Mauritius offers strong evidence that intelligent planning, making 
use of the global ties and networks found in one's own society, and 
creating a shared vision can help achieve national economic goals. 
The current global environment of widespread international trade and 
linkages makes these steps even more necessary for fostering devel¬ 
opment and avoiding the fate of the Mauritian dodo, which failed to 
adapt to a rapidly changing environment. Q 
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